A GREAT era in the missionary 
lM@vitness to China has come to an end. 
‘For nearly a century and a half the 
MUhristian Church has by constant devo- 
ffion in the face of the vicissitudes of 
‘$var, persecution, disappointment and 

sacrifice preached the riches of the 
wrace of Christ in that great land. Now 
@hat era is at an end. The missionaries 
save been expelled. The representatives 
bf the churches of the West are no 
: onger welcome. 


We try to penetrate into the divine 
@ntention of this Providence, but we 
Wannot. Why has the scourge of Com- 
unism been allowed to inflict this 
Mplow upon the Church? Why must the 
Gyoung churches be deprived of the 
leadership and continuing care of those 
ho helped bring them into being? 
MWhy must all intercourse between 
other and daughter churches cease? 
We cannot tell. We can only trust, and 
e do trust, the inscrutable Wisdom 
that allowed this, as we must judge, 
reat calamity. 


In the midst of this defeat we can, it 
s true, fix our human hopes on some 
nown factors. Chinese Christianity 
ill now have to stand strictly on its 
own feet. It will have to become fully 
ndigenous or perish. Perhaps the child, 
Neprived of its parent, will manifest 
alents and capacities unnoticed while 
t was not called upon to exercise full 
esponsibility and self-reliance. The 
ope for Christianity in China, more- 
bver, will no longer rest in western in- 
stitutions of whatever kind, for these 
have been largely absorbed by the gov- 
ernment. The hope for Chinese Chris- 
anity now lies in the Church — in its 
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preaching, its teaching, its communion, 
and in the witness of its members. 

The possible salutary results of catas- 
trophe we will not underestimate. But 
neither shall we fix our last hopes on 
them. The basic fact in the total situa- 
tion is that God has not left China. To 
the weak and unprotected sheep that are 
left in the midst of their enemies the 
great Shepherd addresses His promise 
and His comfort, “Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom.” That is the 
fact with which we must reckon. 

It may seriously be asked whether we 
are reckoning with this fact with more 
than intellectual assent. One at times 
feels that the Church in China is like 
a dead man out of mind. With the re- 
turn of our missionaries, interest in 
China seems to have vanished. It would 
almost seem that the missionaries rather 
than their work merited our concern 
and prayers in days gone by. But their 
work abides, for it was through them 
that God was achieving His designs, 
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and we have the promise that He will 
not forsake the work of His hands. 

With this work we are able to con- 
tinue to cooperate. The disappearance 
of the Chinese Church behind the Iron 
Curtain is a challenge to our belief in 
the efficacy of prayer. Surely our im- 
portunities before the throne of grace 
will not go unheeded when their object 
is the fruit of so much toil and sacrifice 
rendered in the name of Christ. And 
more than ever are we called upon to 
appreciate and rely on the power of the 
Holy Spirit to sustain the work to which 
He gave birth, to steel believers against 
persecution, to grant them a spirit of 
wisdom and judgment in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, to 
comfort those who mourn for Christ’s 
sake, and to keep in life and increase 
in effectiveness the witnessing power of 
His confessors. 

But there is more. God willing, di- 
rect communion between the saints in 
China and their brethren in other lands 
will one day be reestablished. The time 
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SHALL WE FORGET CHINA? — Continued 


to help them in a renewed and vigorous 
witness will return. We may not believe 
that the present tribulation is the end of 
world Christianity’s part in the expan- 
sion of the Chinese Church. What are 
we doing to prepare for this? 


We should first of all, it would seem, 
try to understand the situation in 
China. The Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Paul Szto for presenting to its readers 
an analysis of that situation. Our mis- 
sion administration and former Chinese 
missionaries should consider it their 
special duty to remain informed and be 
ready to advise the Church when the 
time for reinitiation of contact comes. 

A number of missions formerly 
active in China are now laboring on 
China’s periphery among the millions 
of Chinese in Southeast Asia. These 
mainland and island areas will form 
the jumping-off places when the mis- 
Has not the 
with its 


sionary D-day arrives. 
Christian Reformed Church 


W here Ts the 


Tees has probably never been 
a time in the history of the Christian 
Reformed Church in which there was 
so severe a shortage of ministers as 
there is today. Posts are vacant at home 
and abroad with all that that means for 
work that needs doing. The problems 
created by this situation are obvious 
and they merit the deepest concern. 

In this article I would like to fix at- 
tention upon one aspect of the problem 
which, while it will not solve the diffi- 
culties, may at least prove helpful in not 
accentuating them. I would like to pose 
the following question: Js it right and 
proper, under the circumstances now 
existing in the Christian Reformed 
Church, to press for a subdividing of 
existing congregations when the spirit- 
ual needs of their members can be rea- 
sonably met? 


There is reason to ask this question. 
It was not possible to page through 
The Banner of Jan. 4 without pausing 
long over the significant map of our 
expansion in Canada. Here are dotted 
in the eastern and western areas of 
our northern neighbor some sixty-two 
congregations and preaching centers. 
Most of them have no minister. A 
number of our ministers now in Can- 
ada are serving two or three groups. 
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more than a quarter century of expe- 
rience in China a responsibility among 
this segment of the Chinese people? 
The preparation of literature for dis- 
semination among them should be con- 
sidered. The training of Chinese Chris- 
tians now in America offers an oppor- 
tunity for preparing a more effective 
eventual witness than any we could our- 
selves render. 

We can continue to pray, and there 
is no reason why work should cease. 
Remember China! It is the astounding- 
ly dynamic power center of an Orient 
whose possible role in world history 
overwhelms the imagination. The West 
is in eclipse. The Orient is rising. Let 
the Church discern God’s finger in the 
history of mankind and labor so to de- 
ploy its forces and fix its strategy that 
it shall always be, to the limits allowed 
it, Christ’s witnessing voice in the cen- 
tral areas of human decision and cru- 


cial action. Harry R. Borer 
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As immigration continues more con- 
eregations will be founded. The eye 
lingers over one of the northernmost 
of them, Neerlandia, that sturdy and 
deserving congregation which has been 
three years without a pastor. 


In the United States a number of 
congregations are without a minister. 
Especially do smaller congregations 
experience difficulty in receiving the 
care they need. 


Outside of the country we have re- 
sponsibilities on half a dozen mission 
fields. These responsibilities are not 
being met as they ought to be. They 
are, in fact, being tragically neglected 
in some areas. In short, everywhere 
we turn we find existing posts for min- 
isterial service that are not being filled. 


What is the situation on the score of 
ministerial supply? It is encouraging 
but by no means adequate. This year, 
the Lord willing, some forty young men 
will be graduated from Calvin Semi- 
nary. Next year the number will be 
about thirty-five and the year thereafter 
thirty. When it is remembered that 
there are each year between ten and 
fifteen ministerial deaths and emerita- 
tions it is plain that the candidates in 
the forthcoming three years cannot pos- 
sibly do more than meet pressing needs, 
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By HARRY R. BOE 


is THE light of these facts - 
again ask the question: Is it right anc 
proper under circumstances now exist 
ing in the Christian Reformed Church 
to press for a subdividing of existing 
congregations when the spiritual need: 
of their members can be reasonably 
met? The answer to the question seem. 
to me to be No. The need of the she 
herdless is greater than that of the sheer 
who are a bit crowded in the sheepcot 
The latter are being fed and cared for 


the former are not. That is the differ 
ence. 


It would not be right to be blind te 
or to treat lightly the need many c 
gregations feel for founding a daughte 
church. But in view of the many co 
gregations which have no pastoral car 
it should be seriously weighed whethe 
such a step is at this time warrante 
When a new congregation comes int 
being it means that a new claimant 
ters the field to call a minister. Most 
the congregations which come into bein: 
as the result of a fusion between grou 
leaving larger churches find themselve 
in the larger urban centers. This fa 
alone exercises an attraction for man 
ministers that more outlying congreg. 
tions do not have. The result may b 
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that those who were cared for in the 
larger congregations come now to be 
shepherded at the spiritual expense of 
those who have long had to do without 
@ pastor. 

Not only that. One even hears it sug- 
gested that we had better be careful how 
we expand our mission obligations be- 
cause there may not be enough minis- 
jters to go around. I submit that when 
jour missionary task must be curtailed 
‘to satisfy a need that does not have to 
be met the denomination is not properly 
deploying its ministerial forces. It is 
our duty so to encourage the distribu- 
ion of our ministry that the outstand- 
ing needs and challenges shall be met 
‘first. 


1B Church tells Mr. Smith that 
he cannot be a member of the Church 
of Christ unless he leaves his second 
ife and returns to his first. If the 
latter is impossible, he must at least 
jcease living with his second wife. 
The Majority of the Study Commit- 
ee contends that there is no adequate 
ground in Scripture for that position 
W(Acts 1951, pp. 400-405; cf. The Re- 
Vormed Journal, Dec. 1951, pp. 10-12). 
{To the contrary, there is Scripture 
proof against that position. 
| It will be the burden of this article to 
jshow that the position of 1947 is wrong, 
jnot merely because it finds no support 
Scripture, but because it is actually 
contrary to Scripture. Part of the evi- 
idence, however — that based on Deu- 
iteronomy 24:1-4 — will have to be left 
to a later article. 


% * * 


1 position of 1947 is wrong 
because it is based upon a confused 
and ill-defined conception of the rela- 
tion of the Christian to the State, and 
jbecause it does not take due account of 
the State’s rightful authority and duty 
o regulate the external relations of the 
! H embers of society. 

) The Majority Study Committee con- 
cludes that the 1947 decision is “in con- 
iflict with the divinely revealed obliga- 
(tion of the State as the minister of God” 
}(Acts 1951, p. 402). Mr. Van Dyken 
maintains in his Protest: “The syn- 
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ae may indeed be circum- 
stances which make the forming of a 
daughter congregation imperative. Be- 
fore this is undertaken, however, I 
would suggest that such questions as 
the following be searchingly considered: 


a) Have the possibilities of meeting 
the situation within the framework 
of the existing congregation been 
fully explored? Is it not possible, 
for instance, to hold three services 
instead of two where overcrowd- 
ing is a problem? This possibility 
should especially be looked into 
in areas where pulpit supplies are 
available. 


odical decision is contrary to the rule 
and authority of God as duly mani- 
fested by the representatives of His jus- 
tice in the realm of the natural life and 
of common grace, namely the Civil Gov- 
ernment or the State. It (the decision) 
altogether ignores, disregards, and by- 
passes said authority” (Acts 1951, p. 
392). This is substantially the same 
judgment made on this very matter by a 
Committee of the Gereformeerde Kerk- 
en in a report to the Synod of Utrecht 
in 1923, submitted by such Reformed 
scholars as Drs. Herman Bavinck, H. 
Bouwman, F. W. Grosheide, J. Ridder- 
bos, H. H. Kuyper and others (Rapport- 
en behoorende bij de Acta der Generale 
Synode, gehouden te Utrecht, Aug. 21- 
Sept. 14 1923) .* 


* This Report was prepared in answer to 
a request for advice on the matter of divorce 
and remarriage from our 1916 Synod to the 
Gereformeerde Kerken. Its conclusions (with 
the exception of that concerning a second 
ground for divorce) were adopted by the 
Gereformeerde Synod of Utrecht in 1923, and 
by that Synod these conclusions and_ the 
Report were sent to our Church as the offi- 
cial advice of the Gereformeerde Kerken. 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
Report and Conclusions of Utrecht were not 
made available to all our people. The Re- 
port is a thorough and scholarly Scriptural 
and historical study of the divorce problem 
by eight of the most outstanding Reformed 
scholars in the Calvinistic world of that day. 
In my judgment, it ought still to be trans- 
lated, and, with the decisions of the Synod 
of Utrecht, be made available to all our 
people. 


b) Is the need for the formation of a 
new congregation one that is gen- 
erally and urgently held in the 
church or churches concerned, or 
is it being artificially stimulated 
because “there ought to be an- 
other church in this area”? 


No one, I am sure, will quarrel with 
those who can conscientiously maintain 
the need for a new congregation in the 
face of the acute needs now obtaining 
in the denomination. Where this cannot 
be done it is in the interest of God’s 
Kingdom to give precedence to the 
needier brethren and await a more pro- 
pitious time to add another to the exist- 
ing number of churches. 


Whe Church, he S tate, aera Me. anit 


By GEORGE STOB 


I propose to set forth the argument 
independently here, making such use of 
the three sources above mentioned as 
seems appropriate. 


What Is Mr. Smith to DoP 


INE that the Church tells 
Mr. Smith that he must leave his second 
wife and return to his first. This is not 
advice. It is a command. If Mr. Smith 
refuses, the Church bars him from 
membership and declares him excluded 
from the fellowship of Christ. Here is a 
command, then, that Mr. Smith must 
obey on pain of the worst possible con- 
sequences if he does not obey. 
Suppose that Mr. Smith wants to 


obey this command of the Church. 
What is he to do? 


Unfortunately, the Church gives no 
advice. Much less does the Church give 
specific directions. The Church says 
only: Leave your second wife and go 
back to your first. 


But what about the legal, State-vali- 
dated fact of divorce? What about the 
legal, State-validated fact of the second 
marriage? What does the Church ad- 
vise in view of that? 


The answer: Nothing! 


That is bad enough. Just at the point 
where Mr. Smith needs the Church the 
most (considering its own position), 
the Church completely fails him. In 
complete abstraction from certain real 
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CHURCH, STATE, AND MR. SMITH --— Continued 


facts, the Church says only: Leave your 
second wife and go back to your first. 
But, in between Mr. Smith and a re- 
turn to his first wife stand certain reali- 
ties — the State, and society, and the 
divorce and remarriage which exist by 
the authority of the State. The Church 
gives Mr. Smith no principles by which 
to deal with those realities, much less 
specific directions as to what to do in 
the face of them. 


But there is something worse. For 
while the Church says nothing explicitly 
about the State-effected divorce and re- 
marriage, it does say something impli- 
citly. What it says by implication is 
this: Ignore the State’s sanctions. Re- 
gard its actions as invalid. And on the 
assumption that there is a conflict here 
between the law of God and the law of 
the State, it says: Obey God rather than 
man. 


One might ask: How then is Mr. 
Smith to return to his first wife? Per- 
haps he should ask for annulment of 
his second marriage. But under exist- 
ing laws no court in the land would al- 
low it. Perhaps, then, he should sue 
for divorce on some ground other than 
fornication. Failing that he should per- 
haps sue for separate maintenance. 
And if that fails, what then? Will Mr. 
Smith, notwithstanding his endeavor to 
meet the demands of the Church, be 
barred by civil law from the Church 
and the Kingdom of heaven? Appar- 
ently, if he would avoid that, the only 
alternative is to defy the authority of 
the State, leave his second wife and lay 
himself open to the legal charge of de- 
sertion, and return to his first wife and 
lay himself open to the legal charge of 
adultery. 


Mr. Van Dyken is no doubt right in 
declaring that the ultimate effect of the 
1947 decision “is to promote and create 
chaos,” and to demand of Mr. Smith 
that he “add more and similar sins to 
the ones committed before” (Acts 1951, 
pp. 392, 393). It is perhaps fortunate 
that no individual concerned should 
have followed, and no consistory should 
have forced the procedure of 1947 to 
the end. But it is unfortunate that any 
consistent application of 1947 should 
lead only to the alienation from the 
Church and the gospel of sinners who 
need them more than many others. 
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Two Kinds of Government 
and Their Relations 


Vines of the difficulty occa- 
sioned by the decision of 1947 arises 
from the fact that the Church “ignores, 
disregards and by-passes” the State and 
its authority. The result is an unreal- 
istic and confused law to govern the 
life of its members. 


The Christian is, of course, subject 
to the government of the Church. But 
he is also a citizen of the State, and 
subject to the government of the State. 
Thus there are, as Calvin observes, two 
kinds of divinely ordained government 
—. “that which is situated in the soul, 
or the inner man, and relates to eternal 
life,” and “the other kind, which relates 
to civil justice and the regulation of ex- 
ternal conduct” (Inst. IV, xx, 1). The 
Church must obviously give due recog- 
nition to the divinely ordained and em- 
powered civil government, as the State 
must duly recognize the authority of 
the Church in its own sphere. 


It would take too much, at this point, 
to treat the whole matter of the relation 
between Church and State, and the 
Christian’s relation to Church and 
State. But I shall try to set forth some 
judgments on this question as they re- 
late to marriage and divorce. This is a 
large and involved matter, and I enter 
upon it with some trepidation. But it is 
urgent that we come to clearer under- 
standing on this score, and I hope and 
pray that the propositions I here ad- 
vance will provoke such thought and 
study as will enable us to arrive at a 
sound common judgment on this impor- 
tant question. 


Some Propositions on 
Marriage and Divorce 


1. Marriage and divorce are social ar- 
rangements, the regulation of which by 
law belongs to the State. Our Church 
recognizes this. We acknowledge that 
no marriage or divorce is valid unless 
effectuated under the law and by the 
authority of the State. And when they 
are thus effectuated, the Church has no 
alternative but to recognize such mar- 
riage and divorce as legally existing and 


valid. 


2. The Church, however, whose gov- 
ernment is spiritual, and relates to “the 
soul or the inner man, and . . . eternal 
life” will insist upon a higher standard 
for marriage and divorce than will the 


State. The Church, for example, will 
not approve a marriage between a be~ 
liever and an unbeliever (2 Cor. 6:14). 
Nor will the Church approve a divorce 
on grounds other than fornication or 
any remarriage of persons divorced o 
other grounds (Matt. 5:32; Mark 10: 
11; Matt. 19:9). If these occur the 
Church will exercise discipline, if need 
be to the point of excommunication, 
The Church’s government is spiritual 
and State validation of any such mar- 
riage or divorce does not mean that the 
Church is bound to give to them its 
spiritual approval. 


3. The acts of the State are valid 
and have standing under law, on the 
State’s own grounds and in its owm 
sphere. The State is not necessarily re+ 
quired to declare invalid or to refuse 
to validate that which the Church dis4 
approves on its own spiritual grounds; 
The State’s function is to regulate ex 
ternal conduct in its temporal relations 
and in so doing it will inevitably make 
concessions which may not be tolerated 
in the spiritual government of the 


Church. 


4. The State will often permit dii 
vorce on grounds other than that 05 
fornication. When it does, the State is 
not necessarily sinning, but, in its gov) 
ernment of a sinful society, is making 
an allowance which even Christ does 
not condemn (Cf. Rapporten, Synodd 
Utrecht, 1923; p. 24). The statements 
of Jesus in Matt. 5:32 and 19:9 do no 
contradict this judgment. To the con: 
trary, the teaching of Jesus in Matt 
19:7, 8, and Mark 10:2ff., confirms this 
judgment. Observe: 


a. When Jesus declares that only 
fornication is a proper ground for dii 
vorce, he is speaking of the norm o: 
conduct that must govern in the Chris 
tian Church. As the Utrecht Commiti 
tee of the Gereformeerde Kerken says 
“Christ did not address these words te 
the magistrate, but to his disciples, o 
if you will, to the members of th: 
Church; from which it follows that 
strictly speaking, they are intended t 
establish the rule which is to govern iit 
the Church of God. These are ethic 
norms for the life of the believers, n 
legislative directions for the magi 
trate” (Rapporten, p. 24). The State ; 
not expected to govern by the spiritua 
laws meant for the Christian Church 
which means that the State is not e 


set forth for the spiritual governmel 


of His Church. The very fact that th 
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jlaw of Jesus occurs in the Sermon on 
the Mount, in which he requires that 
this disciples live by the inner law of 
love rather than by the laws generally 
jprevailing in society, should make that 
Wwery clear. Christ did not bind the 
State to the spiritual law of Matt. 5: 
#82; 19:9, anymore than he bound the 
tate, by Matt. 5:38, not to “resist... 
im that is evil.” 


b. That the State may grant a di- 
Wworce for reasons other than fornication 
‘is evident from the fact that “Moses 
lsuffered to write a bill of divorcement, 
jand to put her away” (Mark 10:4, 5; 
ef. Deut. 24:1). 


In this connection it must be noted 
fthat Jesus recognized the existence of 

is Mosaic civil law. He does not con- 
fidemn this civil law of Moses, or declare 
it abrogated. Rather, he explains why, 
iin the civil life of Israel, this departure 
from the creation ordinance should 
thave been permitted. “For your hard- 
mess of heart he (Moses) wrote you 
#&his commandment.” Lenski observes: 
¥‘Something intervened since God .. . 
created marriage, namely sin, which 

ought havoc also with the marriage 
elation . . . The regulation of Moses 
qwas nothing more than a concession to 
this evil condition.” 


The argument of Jesus was not with 
is law of Moses, but with the use 
nade of it by the Pharisees. Calvin 
notes that Jesus was opposing the at- 
jtempt of the Pharisees to make out of 
tthis civil law of Moses an ethical norm, 
Jand to conclude that God approved the 
norality of such divorces (cf. Rap- 
Wporten, p. 24). Not so, said Jesus. God 
reated them male and female, and the 
o shall become one flesh; and the 
moral norm is that what God has joined 
‘together no man shall put asunder. You 
mist not, therefore, make of the Mosaic 
ivil law, which is a concession for the 
egulation of sinful society, a moral law 
hich is to regulate the conduct of the 
people of God. 


The law of Moses, then, was given in 
Nsrael’s society for the hardness of their 
hearts. Jesus does not take issue with 
it as a civil law. But he does take issue 
ith the attempt to make of it an ap 
proved norm for the life of God’s peo- 
ple. The State may grant divorce for 
he hardness of men’s hearts, without 
giving it moral approval. That is, the 
State may give legal sanction to a di- 
vorce which, on moral grounds, the 
state itself does not necessarily approve. 
And if such a divorce action was al- 
lowed to Moses as the civil head of 
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Israel, it is as surely allowed in the 
civil regulations of the modern State. 
If it was necessary to make such a con- 
cession for “‘your hardness of heart” 
in Israel’s theocratic State (where 
Church and State were coterminous), 
it is no less necessary for the “hardness 
of heart” that prevails in the mixed, 
secular society of today. The State 
does not necessarily sin, therefore, 
when it grants a divorce for reasons 
other than fornication, but acts with a 
permission given to it from God. (I do 
not mean by this that the State may, 
with permission from God, grant di- 
vorce “for every cause.” I mean only 
that Scripture does not limit the State 
to the sole ground of fornication. The 
State is obliged to act with a high sense 
of moral responsibility, even while it 
takes necessary account of sinful reali- 
ties. There is little doubt that civil 
magistrates in our land are much too 
lax in giving divorces. Much of the 
blame for that may be attributed to the 
rampant sinfulness of the society with 
which the State has to contend. And 
some of the blame must fall on the 
Church for its failure to adequately 
witness to and influence the State). 


The Church will not and may not 
approve every divorce granted by the 
State. The Church is governed by the 
higher law of the gospel. To the 
Church applies the law of Christ in 
Matt. 5:32; 19:9. And any member of 
the Church who obtains a divorce on 
grounds other than fornication, is guilty 
of sin. Subsequent remarriage is like- 
wise sin. And both the divorce and re- 
marriage will be condemned by the 
Church as a violation of God’s moral 
law. What the Church must require in 
such instances is acknowledgement and 
confession of sin, repentance, and a 
turning away from such sin. 


5. While the Church must condemn 
unbiblical divorce and remarriage, it 
cannot undo the act of the State in 
giving legal standing to such divorce 
and remarriage. Nor can it require of 
its members the undoing of such acts of 
the State. After confession and repent- 
ance, the Church can do no more than 
require that the guilty parties “go 
(their) way and sin no more,” i. e., do 
not again commit the same sins. Only 
in this sense is the “forsaking” of Prov. 
28:13 applicable to the case at hand 
(Cf. Rapporten, p. 34). And if the 
Church counsels a divorced man to re- 
turn to his divorced wife, it must be 
understood that such return can take 


place only through a remarriage vali- 
dated by the State. But if either party 
has remarried after unbiblical divorce, 
such return to the original partner is 
impossible and unlawful — contrary to 
the express declaration of the Word of 


God. 
Some Conclusions 


ie consideration of the above, 
the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. Mr. Smith was divorced and re- 
married by the authority of the State. 
Both his divorce and remarriage have 
standing in the civil law which, by the 
ordination of God, is exercised by the 
civil magistrate for the regulation of 
the external life of society. Since the 
magistrate acts with an authority given 
by God, Mr. Smith is in fact divorced 
and remarried before God and man. 


2. Mr. Smith sinned in agreeing to 
and accepting divorce, and in entering 
upon remarriage. The sin is Mr. 
Smith’s, not necessarily the State’s. The 
State does not necessarily give moral 
approval to Mr. Smith’s divorce and 
remarriage. It merely suffers these ac- 
tions of Mr. Smith because of the sinful 
condition, “the hardness of heart” pre- 
vailing in society; and in keeping with 
its duty for the ordering of the external 
life of society regulates them with its 
laws and sanctions. 


3. Mr. Smith is properly subject to 
the discipline of the Church by reason 
of his sins. If he does not confess them 
and repent, the Church is bound to pro- 
ceed to the extreme of excommunica- 
tion. 


4. The Church cannot invalidate the 
divorce and remarriage of Mr. Smith, 
since they are validated (given legal 
standing in law-governed society) by 
the minister of God in temporal affairs. 
The Church must accept and reckon 
with them as facts obtaining in civil 
society and as facts governing and 
binding Mr. Smith himself. Therefore, 
the Church has no right, in disregard 
of the authority of the State, to require 
of Mr. Smith that he return to his first 
wife and/or leave his second wife. To 
so require is to do violence to the au- 
thority of the State and to God’s ordi- 
nance respecting it. 


5. The Church may require of Mr. 
Smith no more and no less than a con- 
fession of his sins, and a repentance 
and turning whose sincerity is evi- 


denced by a godly life in all the relations 
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CHURCH, STATE’ AND MR. SMITH — Continued 


in which he is Providentially placed. 
(This was the advice given to our 
Church by the Synod of Utrecht, 1923, 
cf. its Acta, Art. 91, p. 88; and proposed 
by the Committee of the South African 
Churches, cf. The Banner, Sept. 24, 
1922). 


Consideration of the Minority 
Position 


The Minority of the Synodical Study 
Committee, the Rey. William P. Brink, 
holds “that the position of Mr. Van 
Dyken and the Majority of the commit- 
tee with respect to the State is alto- 
gether too broad.”* I should like here 
to take note of and evaluate his objec 
tions and his own suggestions, which 
are found on pages 411-413 of the 1951 
Acts. 

The Minority lists four objections: 

1. The Van Dyken-Majority position 
“makes the State the final authority in 
matters of morality as well as legality,” 
and “the right of the Church to warn 
those who are living immorally within 
the framework of the laws of the State 
is called an infringement upon the au- 


thority of the State” (pp. 411, 412). 


I do not find that either Van Dyken 
or the Majority really say this. In any 
event, it is never true that what the 
State rules is the norm for moral life. 
The Pharisees tried to conclude as much 
from the Mosaic law of divorce, and to 
make the Mosaic law a standard of 
morality. Their attempt was sheer 
Pharisaic casuistry. And Jesus in reply, 
without any suggestion of abrogating 
the Mosaic law of divorce made it clear 
that it was not to be taken as expressing 
the Christian standard of morality. 
There are innumerable things whose 
legal, de facto character we must every 
day recognize. But in no sense do we 
take what exists in law as the “final 
authority in matters of morality.” 


2. The Minority’s second objection is 
that Van Dyken and the Majority con- 
tend that even in the case of the “un- 
righteous acts of the State . . . what the 
State has done must be recognized as 
morally valid both before God and 
man” (p. 412). 


It would be a pity if that were true 


— if it were contended that whatever 
the State has done must be recognized 


*It ought to be observed that while the Rey. 
Brink takes exception to some of the reason- 
ing and some of the grounds of the Majority, 
he is for the most part in substantial agree- 
ment with the Majority that the 1947 position, 
as it now stands, cannot be maintained. 
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as morally valid. Plainly, we don’t get 
our moral standards and judgments 
from any State laws or State acts, 
whether good or bad. To recognize a 
divorce as a legal fact certainly doesn’t 
mean we must subscribe to the morality 
of it. And I cannot find that Van 
Dyken or the Majority say so either 
directly or by implication. 

3. The Minority’s third objection is 
that “the Church and its members some- 
times have .. . the duty of disobeying 
the State,” i.e., when the State com- 
mands what is “contrary to the moral 
law of God” (p. 413). 

I doubt, however, that this applies to 
the case at hand. 

In the first place, in legalizing di- 
vorce on grounds other than fornica- 
tion, and subsequent remarriage, the 
State is not necessarily in conflict with 
the Word of God. It may be following 
the pattern set in the Mosaic law and 
not contested as civil legislation by 
Christ. 

In the second place, the State does 
not command Mr. Smith or anyone else 
to get an improper divorce or to enter 
upon a second marriage. It merely, in 
the sinful situation in which it governs, 
suffers Mr. Smith (often regretfully and 
with rebukes) to have the divorce he 
wants, and regulates it and his marriage 
by its laws. And no conscience is ever 
bound by what the State, by way of 
exception, permits. 


In the third place, the State does not 
command or advise or in any sense pre- 
vail upon the Church to subscribe to 
the morality of the divorce and remar- 
riage it legalizes. The State doesn’t do 
so itself. It only commands that the 
authority of the State to regulate the 
external life of society be honored, lest 
complete chaos result. And God com- 
mands the same. 


4. The Minority’s fourth objection is 
to the Van Dyken position that “when- 
ever the State grants a divorce . . . ‘the 
tie is actually severed before God and 
man.” This is said to be in direct con- 
flict with the teaching of Scripture, 
since Christ calls remarriage after un- 
biblical divorce adultery, implying that 
the original tie still holds in spite of 
the unbiblical divorce (p. 413). 


This objection is really based on an 
assumption — the assumption that re- 
marriage after unbiblical divorce is 
adultery because those divorced on un- 
biblical grounds are really still man 
and wife. 


The judgment that those so divorcec 
are still bound to each other is an in 
ference from Matt. 19:9. I am_ no: 
aware that the Bible anywhere supports 
this inferential judgment, however 
And that inference has no right 0: 
standing in the face of clear facts tc 
the contrary. 

There is the plain and simple fac: 
that people who are divorced are nc 
longer married. Their marriage is dis: 
solved, it is put asunder. The fact is as 
patent to God as to man. 


That God knows and reckons with! 
that fact is evident from his command| 
“What therefore God hath joined tos 
gether, let no man put asunder.” “ 
marriage can, therefore, be “put asun: 
der” by man’s act in defiance of God’ 
will. God Himself is witness. 


What, then, explains the adultery 0) 
remarriage? A distinction must be 
made here between fact and moral ob) 
ligation. Mr. Smith is no longer the 
husband of his first wife. That is fact 
to God and man. But he should be. Hd 
had no right to leave her. And because 
before God he is under moral obligation 
to remain with or return to his firss 
wife, he has no right to marry anothen 
If he does, he enters into an imprope> 
relationship — he commits adultery. 


What should be does not make whar 
is. But we are judged by what should 
be not by what is. And Mr. Smith come 
mits adultery by remarrying, not be 
cause he is bound to his first wife, bur 
because he should be. 


* * * 


B uT the Minority is not so fa: 
from the Van Dyken-Majority position 
as might be supposed. In fact, thougk 
he takes issue in theory, he moves iti 
practical respect toward their position. 


The Minority holds that “persons 
who are remarried after divorce hav) 
involved themselves in ethical obliga: 
tions to the State,” and that since ths 
decision of 1947 takes no account o 
this “the Van Dyken protest is correc: 
in saying that this decision ‘ignores sai 
authority.” The Minority adds tha: 
remarried persons have ethical obliga 
tions “also to their second partner ane 
the children which the Lord may hay’ 
given in the second union” (p. 414). 


Here, then, is a dilemma. On the ont 
hand there Vis the ethical obligation t: 
separate from the second partner be 
cause the second marriage is presuma 
bly one of continuous adultery. On thi 
other hand there are ethical obligatiore 
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to the State, and to the second partner 
land children, in connection with the 
jbecond marriage. It may be necessary, 
itherefore, to weigh “one set of moral 
bbligations over against another.” And 
the Minority suggests that there are 
possibly “ethical involvements or cir- 
pumstances which may demand that an 
ee divorced and remarried 
person shall continue to live in this 
‘second union.” 


The Minority does not propose this 
‘as a solution, but rather as a problem 
‘which must be positively and cour- 
ageously faced.” The trouble, however, 
is that this is not really the problem, 


‘because there is no such dilemma. 


In the first place, there is no dilemma, 
(@ven on the Minority’s own basis. He 
Assumes that second marriage after di- 
Worce is a “continuous living in adul- 


OO, Using and 


ip: has been reported that in 
teaching doctrine to catechumens only 
ne half of the ministers of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church use the autho- 
ized Compendium as a basic text (Acts 
#1951, p. 365). The others use either 
the old and superseded compendium or 
#ne or another of the numerous man- 
uals of independent authorship avail- 
fable in the book shops. This is regret- 
ttable for a number of reasons. 


In the first place, the prevailing prac- 
stice does nothing to enhance the esteem 
jin which Synod ought to be held. In 


6 a common, basic text for the uniform 
instruction of all those seeking admit- 
ance to the Lord’s Table” (Acts 1942, 
. 82). In 1943 it provided such a 
ext, the Revised Compendium, and 
commended its use to the churches. The 
videspread failure to use it leaves the 
observer with no alternative but to sup- 


in designating this Compendium as the 
authorized manual for catechetical in- 


have little weight with large sections of 
our membership. Neither alternative is 
pleasant to contemplate. 


4 I ‘v the second place, the existing 
state of affairs obscures the fact that 
catechesis is properly the work of the 
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tery” (p. 414). On that basis there is 
only one ethical obligation conceivable 
— to desist from such continuous adul- 
tery by separating from the second 
partner. And on the basis of “continu- 
ous adultery,” there can be no ethical 
obligations to the State — and the Mi- 
nority was himself at pains to point out 
in his objections to the Majority that 
the Christian need not “obey and 
esteem the State as God’s minister in 
matters in which the State condones or 
demands that which is sinful’ (p. 412), 
and he even suggests that in such mat- 
ters the Christian has “the duty of dis- 
obeying the State” (p. 412). On the 
same basis there can certainly be no 
ethical obligation to live with a partner 
if to so live is “continuous adultery,” 
and there can be no ethical obligation 
to raise up children in an adulterous 
marriage. Therefore, on the Minority’s 


own basis, there is no problem because 
there is no dilemma. 

But in the second place, there is no 
problem because there is no dilemma 
on the Scriptural basis. If Mr. Smith’s 
original marriage is in fact severed by 
divorce upon the authority of the State, 
and he is remarried by the authority of 
the State, Mr. Smith’s paramount legal 
and ethical obligation is to live in that 
second, which is the only lawful, mar- 
riage. And his further ethical obliga- 
tion is to repent of his sins, to “go 
(his) way and sin no more,” to live 
holily in all the relationships in which 
he is Providentially placed. 

When those conditions are met, and 
Mr. Smith seeks entrance into the 
Church, the Church has no alternative 
but to receive him upon satisfactory 
evidence of such repentance and turn- 


ing. 


Revis ing th e Compen diaat 


Church. Catechesis is an ecclesiastical 
and not a personal undertaking. The 
minister functions in it not as a private 
individual but as an official of the 
Church. This limits his prerogatives. 
Although he commands a wide area of 
freedom in which to express his individ- 
uality, he is hardly free to consult his 
own wishes in the selection of a state- 
ment of faith; and a catechetical man- 
ual is or ought to be a statement of 
faith, proceeding from the only body 
able to sanction one, the Church. 


Consider the rationale of this. Cat- 
echesis is the Church in the process ol 
teaching the young. When the Church 
teaches, it teaches Dogma, and when it 
teaches Dogma it teaches the Creeds. 
Catechesis, by that token, is the ecclesi- 
astical communication to the young of 
the content of the creeds. 


In the abstract there is no better way 
to teach the creeds than to place them 
directly before the student. This has 
many advantages, not the least of them 
being that the student learns at first 
hand the official position of the Church. 
But in catéchesis the direct presenta- 
tion of the creeds is hardly feasible. 
The language of the creeds is in general 
too involved for the young, and the 
matter is frequently too technical and 
discursive to be wholly intelligible. It 
is necessary, in consequence, to put 
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some other, simpler text into the stu- 
dent’s hands. What text? None other, 
surely, than one prepared by the 
Church as a pedagogical substitute for 
the creeds. The creeds constitute the 
Church’s statement of the truth; if this 
complex statement cannot be used in 
catechesis, the Church must make an- 
other that can be used. In the absence 
of the creeds the Church must provide 
a text that will adequately reflect and 
safeguard the meaning of the creeds. 


This is but to say that there must be 
an officially sanctioned “shorter cate- 
chism,” or compendium. Its content 
and its language should be ecclesiastic- 
ally determined and controlled, and its 
employment ecclesiastically enjoined. In 
the pulpit the minister is required to 
comment on the Bible and the Cate- 
chism; in the classroom he should be re- 
quired to comment on the Compendium. 
There should be in his hands, and in 
those of his students, a basic, shared, 
and official statement of Reformed truth. 
Only in this way can the Church honor 
the fact that it, and not the individual 
minister, is the ultimate agent of cat- 
echetical training. 


i T is to be observed, finally, that 
the use of variant texts restricts the 
power of catechesis to form a single 
mind within the church. In 1942, Syn- 
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USING AND REVISING THE COMPENDIUM — Cont. 


od, speaking of catechesis, declared 
that “an enlightened and intellectually 
homogeneous church membership can 
be preserved only when fixed and uni- 
form standards are maintained” (Acts 
1942,.p483)s4 This is true... The crea- 
tion of a common mind and a common 
idiom in the church will be furthered 
by nothing so much as a common man- 
ual of instruction. Let such a manual 
be everywhere employed and new ener- 
gies making for unity will immediately 
be released. 


Consider the power the English Bible 
possessed to fashion the thought and 
diction of the English people. Recall 
how the Dutch Psalter shaped in our 
fathers a single heart and tongue. Think 
of how McGuffey’s Readers, because so 
widely used, created a common fund 
of ideas and expressions for genera- 
tions of Americans. With these ex- 
amples before us, it is not romantic to 
suppose that something similar could 
happen in our church were a classically 
formulated compendium to be taught in 
every classroom. 


A culture, in the secular sense, is a 
homogeneous Whole inspired by a com- 
mon spirit. Within that culture, in so 
far as it is not in process of disintegra- 
tion, there reigns a common set of ideas 
and ideals expressible in a common lan- 
guage and fed from a common source. 
I should like to think that our Reformed 
community is such a homogeneous 
Whole, and that we are all concerned to 
keep it that. One way of doing so is by 
nurturing every catechumen on a single 
text, a text by which each is raised to 
a common level of spiritual and theolog- 
ical self-consciousness, a text to which 
in after years each can refer in any 
company with every expectation of 
being understood, and around which 
popular discussions of religious ques- 
tions can always profitably gather. 


I N view of all these considera- 
tions the failure of the Revised Com- 
pendium to win its way to general ac- 
ceptance is in every way regrettable. As 
a result of this failure there is a veri- 
table welter of catechetical texts in use, 
a state of affairs which is quite un- 
wholesome. 


_ Fortunately, the Church is doing 
something about it. The Synod of 1951 
instructed its permanent Committee on 
Education to take another look at the 
Compendium and to improve it at the 


points where it is weak. It appears 
that weaknesses showed up in it when 
it was put to classroom use, and that it 
was these weaknesses, and nothing more 
sinister, that induced scores of ministers 
to lay the book aside. 


According to the testimony gathered 
by the Committee on Education, the 
Compendium is formally defective. 
Many ministers consider it practically 
unteachable. They allege that the an- 
swers are too long and involved to be 
readily apprehended by the young. The 
formulations suffer, they think, from 
too many adjectival and adverbial modi- 
fiers, and there is, they believe, too wide 
a use of archaic words and technical 
terms. As far as the evidence goes 
there is no complaint concerning the 
weight of the questions, the accuracy 
of the answers, or the arrangement of 
the material. The objections are all lin- 
euistic. 


As already indicated, the Synod of 
1951 took note of these objections, and 
finding them shared by its Committee 
on Education, instructed that Commit- 
tee to effect a revision. By taking this 
action Synod reaffirmed the position it 
took in 1943 and previous years. Synod 
believed then that there should be a 
single authorized text for use on the 
higher levels of catechetical instruction. 
It believes this now. This is why it has 
ordered a revision of the existing text. 
Unwilling to freeze the Compendium at 
its present level of perfection, it is sub- 
mitting it to a new critical scrutiny in 
order to get, in the end, a truly classi- 
cal text capable by itself of winning 
the approval of all who are able to rec- 
ognize excellence in the statement of 
Christian truth. 


Lake the existing Compendium 
does not always achieve maximum felic- 
ity in expression, and that it can stand 
improvement in pedagogical force and 
relevancy, is beyond all doubt. There 
is truth in what its critics say of it. The 
revision committee is therefore bound 
to take quite seriously all the objections 
raised against it. But it must take the 
objections critically too, for problems 
lurk in them, and the way these are 
settled will determine to a great extent 
what kind of compendium emerges. 


1. It is objected, for example, that 
there are too many complex sentences, 
too many modifiers, and too many tech- 
nical terms in the Compendium. Now 


if there are in fact too many of these 
then there are too many, and some 
must be removed. But what is toe 
many? and how is this determined? 


Determinative here, I think, is wha: 
we wish a compendium to be. If wa 
wish its formulations to be simple ap 
proximations to Christian truth de 
signed for easy learning, we can cut i 
wide swath through the existing Comm 
pendium. If, on the other hand, we 
wish its formulations to be full ana 
exact definitions, we shall have to learr 
to live with a not inconsiderable num 
ber of technical terms, adverbial modi 
fiers, and complex sentences. This i} 
in the nature of the case. Truth ii 
elusive, and to be held exactly it muss 
be fenced in on every side by linguistid 
devices of the kind under considerationr 


The Compendium says, “Regenerate 
tion is that gracious and _irresistibld 
work of the Spirit by which... .” Wi 
can drop the “gracious and irresistible’ 
and facilitate memorization, but we 
shall have to impoverish the truth to dd 
so. Shall we say that the purity of tha 
Church is maintained through tha 
preaching of the Word, the administrag 
tion of the sacraments, and the exercise 
of discipline? or shall we say that it is 
maintained through the pure preachings 
the proper administration, and_ th: 
faithful evercise? Choices of this so 
will have to be made at every turn. 


The choice, I think, should always 
be for the richer and completer state¢ 
ment. The answer to each question 
should be the entire truth so far as ii 
is known, but in its concentrated ess 
sence, from which through the years 
new insights can continue to be distilledt 
Every facet of the truth should be tiee 
down with an appropriate word © 
phrase, so that every answer is big witht 
possibilities for further theological res 
flection and development. The answer1 
should be scientific formulae in whick 
in briefest compass the whole truth ii 


packed and folded. 


2. It is objected that the existing 
Compendium, probably because it ati 
tempts to be definitive, is hard ta 
memorize, This may be conceded. Mem 
orization is always hard, as is learning 
in general. The reason is, I suppose’ 
that truth itself is hard to come by; 
But then, the catechism class is 
school, and the significant question is‘ 
How insistent shall we be in that schoo 
on rigorous intellectual discipline; on 
conversely, how willing are we to yiel 
to contemporary pressures for lowe 
standards of achievements? 
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The existing Compendium is designed 
for the instruction of those desiring 
‘to partake of the Lord’s Supper.” It 
jis the book on which a young man rides 
‘into full membership in the Church and 
by which he is qualified for such mem- 
ibership. He is 18 years of age at the 
jearliest when he lays it down. He be- 
igan its study presumably when he was 
2. Is it now being contended that 
during the 6 years he was being drilled 
jin it, and receiving explanations of it, 
e was able neither to memorize nor to 
nderstand it? 


In its report to the Synod of 1951 
tthe Committee on Education declared, 
“The criticisms of the Revised Com- 
pendium which we have encountered 
all have to do with pedagogical difii- 


ikulties in the memorizing and under- 


1 Ee was a spirited letter which 
gProfessor John De Boer of the Univer- 
jsity of Illinois wrote (the Journal, De- 
fcember, *51) in comment on my “For- 
nal Discipline in Our Schools” (the 
Wournal, November, °51). 


There seems to be a difference be- 
ween us, and as | see it the point at 
ssue is this: What in language teaching 
onstitutes the norm or standard of ex- 
“pression? I proposed reason or logic as 
uthis norm, and Professor De Boer pro- 
poses usage. 


Journal readers may care to know that 
he tussle Professor De Boer and I have 
jgot going here is only a faint reflection 
of a long debate among the profession- 
. It can perhaps be called a debate 
between the formalists (the logic men) 
and the functionalists (the usage men). 
ese terms are flattering to neither 
party. Perhaps it would be kinder to 
all them the philosophers and the scien- 
ts, respectively: or yet again, those 
who talk principles, and those who talk 
practice. The formalists, further, tend 
o lean to the old, and the functionalists 
to the new. The formalists speak of nor- 
zative grammar. The functionalists call 
it descriptive. There is more than a little 
‘of the classical in the formalist, and, as 
1is formalist sees it, there is a good deal 
of the romantic in the functionalist. 


- Anyhow, quantities of writing have 
gone into the discussion during the last 
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standing of the lessons by the catechu- 
mens” (Acts 1951, p. 365). Let the 
existence of the difficulties be granted. 
The question is: Are the difficulties 
greater than those demanded by the 
enterprise, and are they, in the long 
run, beyond the growing capacities of 
the average catechumen? 


It is possible that a boy of 12, just 
entering High School, has 
trouble memorizing certain of the prop- 
ositions in the Compendium, and it is 
possible that his understanding of none 


Junior 


But education is 
a process, and given time he will learn 
his lessons, provided he is both incited 
and required to learn them. The pres- 
ent Compendium was not meant to be 
communicated in a day, nor even in a 


of them is complete. 


Banal Discipline ine anata 


half century. Most of this came from 
the functionalists, who, making use of 
the rising sciences of psychology and 
sociology, assumed the role of chal- 
lengers over against the entrenched for- 
malists. Their challenge was successful. 
Functionalism is now the prevailing at- 
titude in language teaching. The for- 
malist is at bay. 


As I hinted in my first piece, my ob- 
jection to functionalism comes down to 
this: It defines language as a natural 
activity of man. Or, if you prefer, it 
defines language as an activity of nat- 
ural man. I, to the contrary, hold to the 
view that language is a rational expres- 
sion, an expression of spiritual man. 
From this, it seems to me, emerges the 
difference between proposing logic as 
the norm of expression, and proposing 
usage as that norm. From this emerges 
also the tendency of the functionalist to 
use “scientific method” for getting at 
the nature of language, and the tend- 
ency of the formalist to use science or 
philosophy for getting at it. For the 
first, grammar becomes a form of ap- 
plied psychology and sociology; for the 
second, it becomes a form of applied 


logic. 


I think a good deal hangs by this 
difference. Language is, of course, also 
a natural activity; that is, it has a nat- 
ural dimension. The ear and the eye, 
the lip, the larynx, and the tongue 


year. It is the sort of thing that a cat- 
echumen matures in, and that, when he 
is mature, And this, I 
should think, is the way it ought to be. 


he rests in. 


At 18 nowadays a young man is 
practically committed to military serv- 
ice, and this will continue to be so. 
With what knowledge of Christian truth 
in their possession will the Church pro- 
ject her young men into camp and 
battle: with thin slices of information 
readily picked up, or with richer por- 
tions of knowledge, acquired only by 
effort and discipline, but able to occupy 
and satisfy a mind grown to maturity? 
The way we answer this question will 
aflect the way we revise the Compen- 
dium. 
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enter into it. In this sense language is 
biological. It is natural, further, in that 
the psychological — nerve and synapse, 
motive and feeling, disposition and 
temperament — enters into it, even 
when the psychological is equated en- 
tirely with the natural in man. Again, 
language is natural in that the “speech 
environment” or the “sociological situ- 
ation” conditions it. And to the extent 
that language is thus an activity of the 
natural man, “scientific method” is 
valid and useful for getting at its na- 
ture. But these natural dimensions of 
language do not exhaust it. There is 
that about it which reaches beyond the 
natural into the rational or spiritual, 
and it is precisely this aspect of it which 
is normative, definitive, and ideal. What 
I object to in functionalism is that it 
ignores this spiritual reach of language. 


Let me say that I am quite willing to 
undergo what Professor De Boer calls 
“the kind of ‘intellectual discipline’ 
which insists upon the validity of the 
observed facts of language.” I am will- 
ing to do this, that is, if the force of 
the “observed” is not limited to what 
“the scientific attitude’ and _ scientific 
method” have it within their power to 
disclose. For it is certainly a “fact of 
language” that besides being natural, 
and in being natural, language is free, 
rational, spiritual. This, its rational 
being, is its essential part. In studying 
language, consequently, one is studying 
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FORMAL DISCIPLINE REAFFIRMED — Continued 


something more permanent and univer- 
sal than popular speech practice. One 
is studying the truth of that reality 
which reason apprehends. Only — and 
this may be the nub of the matter — 
the reason which thus apprehends the 
principles of language is as different 
from the reason which observes and 
reports popular usage as the reason of 
Aristotle is from that of John Dewey. 


That is my whole case: that reason 
informs language. Language has there- 
fore a contact with the realm of law, 
and is expressive of principle. In this, 
its rational freedom, it escapes from the 
bondage of circumstance, transcends 
climate, geography, race, milieu, en- 
vironment, and participates, as the 
older philosophers said, in the univer- 
sal. In this sense, psychology and so- 
ciology, most particularly when these 
are regarded as empirical sciences, nat- 
uralistically defined, cannot disclose its 
nature. The law to which the uses of 
language are obedient is ultimately the 
law of reason, and not the law of 
nature. And hence it is that the prin- 
ciples, or essentials, or science of 
grammar can provide a structure and 
an architectonics (something different, 
now, from a “language situation” or a 
“speech environment”) which disci- 
plines the pupil by reality. 


This point of view, out of favor as I 
know it to be in contemporary educa- 
tion, has nevertheless the bulk of tradi- 
tional sense behind it. It is a view, 
simply, which insists on the integrity 
of Logos. Logos is only half translated 
word (language), the other half being 
reason (thought). It is the keyword to 
the rational nature. It is the keyword 
also to the human being. This is to be 
human to be spirit speaking, to be ex- 
pressive mind. Language therefore dis- 
tinguishes man: it proves him rational, 
free. Compare man as a speaking crea- 
ture with Carlyle’s definition of man as 
“a tool-using animal.’ Note the collapse 
of dignity. It does not define a man 
that he can manipulate techniques. 
What defines him is that he can express 
thought. Ratio and oratio, the Romans 
said, following in the wake of Aristotle, 
reason and speech, these complement 
each other, and are consonant with 
each other. Hence, in the older educa- 
tion, grammar had its place next to 
logic and alongside of rhetoric in the 
trivium or basically disciplinary core 
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curriculum of the pupil. It is there, 
next to logic, that I wish to keep it. I 
think it represents a derationalization 
of man to transfer it to psychology and 
sociology. “Sure He that made us” says 
Shakespeare, “with such large discourse 
/Gave us not that capability and god- 
like reason/ To fust in us unus’d.” 


Functionalism, on the other hand, 
unless I entirely misread its origins and 
career, is preoccupied with the acci- 
dental rather than the essential in lan- 
guage. Those terms, I admit, are Aris- 
totelian. Functionalism is preoccupied 
with the element of change, not that of 
permanence. Professor Charles C. Fries’ 
American English Grammar (Apple- 
ton, 1940), a book produced partly 
with the assistance of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is an 
instance of it. A right or wrong, a cor- 
rect or incorrect in grammar? There 
is no such thing. Such a way of talking 
is a vestige of the eighteenth century 
when people preferred mental con- 
structs to realities, and formal stereo- 
types to actual practice. Right or 
wrong? No. The best one can aim at 
is “language nicely adapted . . . to the 
circumstances of the occasion.” The 
thing to teach, consequently, is not prin- 
ciples; the thing to do is to describe 
trends of practice. The thing to develop 
is the sharp eye: “the actual observa- 
tion of usage.” Given free rein, such an 
emphasis makes of the traditional class 
in grammar a research seminar in pub- 
lic utterance, and sends out field work- 
ers to record and report what particu- 
lar people under particular circum- 
stances say. The report thereupon is 
normative for usage. “We cannot hope,” 
says Professor Fries, “to change the 
practices of a language; we can only 
help students to learn what those prac- 
tices are.” On such a basis yes, “scien- 
tific method” is perfect and adequate 
for language study, and grammar can- 
not be a science. It is not the rational 
in language that impresses Fries; it is 
the natural: “the most important facts 
of language are the circumstances under 
which it is usually used.” 


What the English class in such a con- 
text of meaning ought to be doing is 
something quite different from studying 
the principles of grammar. It should 
instead be cultivating “the scientific 
attitude,” alerting itself to change, that 
is, to sociological change. This is the 


most precious lesson “grammar” has: 
to teach. It must “cultivate sensitive 
ness to speech environment.” What iss 
this but the collapse of reason and the¢ 
attempt, as Walter Pater undertook it! 
to live always at that point of a moment 
at which it ceases to be itself? 


The customs change, of course. The 
differences between the English of 
Beowulf and the English of our time 
are legion, and they affect every phase 
of language: Diction, spelling, inflection, 
syntax, accidence, construction, punc> 
tuation, and the rest. But what of the 
principles? Do they change or are they 
only newly illuminated by varying cus: 
tom? Since it is knowledge, science, 
that we should aim at in school 
knowledge rather than skill, science 
rather than habits, ought we not, in 
grammar also, to teach principles? J 
for one would be content if the contem- 
porary pupil were to learn the princti 
ples of language construction whick 
operate in and are illustrated by the 
Beowul}. In that poem, as well as in the 
latest speech of Drew Pearson, the pupii 
can come to grips with the essentials ob 
grammar. There, for instance, he car 
learn what the sentence is, magnificent 
embodiment as it is of mind speaking 
seen as a whole and in its parts: Sub. 
stantive, Predicate, Complement, anc 
Modifiers. These would, I think, be ar 
adequate discipline in this. phase ob 
rational reality. The pupil could the 
pick up people’s habits after school, anc 
adjust himself accordingly. 


It was in reaction to functionalism. 
that I drew up that skeletal piece or 
“Formal Discipline.” I was concernec 
then to warn against “disintegrating 
educational morale” owing to the abs 
sence of an undergirding philosophy 
other than “the scientific attitude.” | 
felt that something like a proper respec’ 
for language, a proper respect for alse 
that phase of it which is grammar, id 
part and parcel of the Christian sense 
of man. And so I was concerned ta 
advocate that we do not reduce it to the 
level of a tool, a technique, to the level] 
that is, of nature. If we do that we shal! 
end up without any possibility of mak 
ing our teaching Christian. 


If this be mere “vigorous assertion’! 
accept it as that. It is “undocumented”! 
I know. I cannot be expected to use tha 
method to which the term “document 
tation” belongs when I think this 
method cannot get at the essence of lan 
guage. Anyhow, these ideas are frankl 
something of a testament of faith, 
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A TOTAL 
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| “Let them bring forth their wit- 
qpesses ... 


} “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
land my servant whom I have chosen... 


1 “This people have I formed for my- 
belf ; they shall show forth my praise. 


| “T, even I, am the Lord, and beside 
me there is no savior. 


“. .. T will work, and who shall let it? 
|“... ye are my witnesses, saith the 


— Isaiah 43 
ee Christian witness is as broad 


There is no point in human 
existence from which it does not pro- 


ere is no element of truth which it 
floes not embrace. There is no means 
)of communication which it cannot em- 
ploy. The unmitigated totalitarianism 
bf our mighty God demands nothing 
dess than a complete witness. 


The Great Commission itself speaks 
Df this. Jesus said, “Go ye therefore 
mand teach all nations . . . teaching them 
0 observe all things whatsoever I have 


ommanded you.” And the Old Testa- 
@ment summons, as delivered in the sub- 
Hime words of Isaiah’s 43rd chapter, 
atches up the totality of God’s truth 
jand the plenitude of His dealings with 
man declaring, “Ye are my witnesses 
ithat I am God!” 


Doctrinally Complete 


hs often the term Gospel is 


flimited narrowly to the great redemp- 
itive acts of God in Christ. Actually it 


are central to His revelation. 


New Testament evangelism can easily 
e misunderstood on this score. For it 
as usually a witness limited to the in- 
carnation, the atonement, the resurrec- 
(tion, the ascension, and the second com- 
ing of Christ. But we must realize that 
the objects of that witness were Jews 
who already accepted the basic doctrine 
of God, the truth which is given classic 
expression in the first article of the 
Apostles’ Creed and which now com- 
prises the first locus of systematic theol- 
ogy. The fact is that when the mis 
sionary Paul went to pagans, those to 
whom the Old Testament revelation was 
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WITNESS 


unknown, the content of his message 
was quite different than when he ad- 
dressed orthodox Jews. At Lystra, for 
instance, Paul and Barnabas said, “We 
bring you good tidings that ye should 
turn from these vain things unto a liy- 
ing God, who made the heaven and 
earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is; who in the generations gone by suf- 
fered all the nations to walk in their 
own ways. And yet he left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good and 
gave you from heaven rains and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food 
and gladness” (Acts 14:15-18). That 
declaration includes the existence of 
God, creation, providence (both preser- 
vation and government), general revela- 
tion, and common grace. Paul’s famous 
sermon on Mars Hill covers, in order: 
creation, providence, predestination, 
general revelation, and the essence of 
God. Only then does it deliver a call 
to repentance, in view of the impending 
judgment by “the man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given as- 
surance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead” (Acts 17:22- 
31). To mention but one more in- 
stance, we read concerning Paul’s two 
years in Rome that he “received all that 
went in unto him, preaching the King- 
dom of God, and teaching the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ” 


(Acts 28:30-31). 


We know well enough that in our 
evangelism today we confront stark un- 
belief equal to that which Paul found 
outside the Jewish synagogues. It 
should be plain that we must bring “the 
whole counsel of God.” Our witness 
must include the whole of the Biblical 
truth. We shall not serve well this 
tragic day of apostasy and ignorance 
if we are satisfied to preach and teach 
the limited facts about Jesus’ birth, 
death, and resurrection. If we speak 
narrowly of repentance from sin and 
faith in Christ, we are not faithful to 
the fulness of the truth. 


Even children ask questions when 
they hear only the stories of Jesus — 
questions of what and why and how; 
ultimate questions. No matter at what 
point we break into the circle of truth, 
the whole of it is inescapably the issue. 
Our witness is unavoidably doctrinal. 
The Gospel is indeed simple, but in its 
simplest form it includes the work of all 
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three persons of the Trinity in both 
creation and redemption. 


Vocational Witness 


T 
i witnessing is indeed as broad 


as the whole truth, the implications 
regarding its performance are nothing 
less than enormous. We often say that 
not only the professional missionary is 
a witness, but so is every individual 
Christian. By that we usually mean 
the believer’s spoken testimony to the 
things of God and the way of salvation, 
or the silent witness of his pious life. 
And surely that is the core of it. But 
there is more. 


There are certain dimensions in life 
which are of particular witnessing sig- 
nificance. Vocation, for instance, has 
much to do with it. When the Chris- 
tian fulfills his calling in the full light 
of God’s truth, that calling itself reflects 
a bright beam to those who live and 
labor in spiritual darkness. The far- 
mer’s stewardship of God’s good earth, 
the laborer’s use of God-given muscle, 
the tradesman’s handling of God’s 
physical bounty, and the employee’s 
faithfulness to his trust under God — 
these too show forth facets of the Gos- 
pel. 


Even more eloquent is the vocation 
of those to whom education has given 
special utterance. The Christian biolo- 
gist and chemist and physicist, with 
scalpel and test tube and cyclotron, are 
witnesses, reading with Spirit-opened 
eyes out of the book of God’s revelation 
in nature. The Christian historian 
testifies for God out of His providence 
in human events, the sociologist speaks 
out of God’s dealings in man’s social 
intercourse, the economist is a prophet 
out of the production and distribution 
of God’s material bounty, and the polit- 
ical scientist witnesses out of the work- 
ings of the divine ordinance of govern- 
ment. 


Not only the Bible institute, but also 
the Christian school trains for witness- 
ing. The Christian college is profound- 
ly a witnessing institution. Its profes- 
sors are witnesses to an infidel intelli- 
gentia. And all of its graduates owe 
it to God and Church to seek points of 
vantage for bearing their witness. 


Indeed, the Gospel is simple. But 
its simplicity is a paradox. For the 
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A TOTAL WITNESS — Continued 


diverse ways in which that simple Gos- 
pel becomes truly simple to various in- 
dividuals makes it at the same time 
most complex. Potential points of con- 
tact with unbelief are many and varied. 
The Holy Spirit may prepare for faith 
in devious ways — by the frustrations 
of philosophy, by the emptiness of space 
beyond the stars, by the dead end of 
evolution’s fancy, or by the hopeless 
ravel of life’s threads. It is not only 
the plain Christian distributing tracts 
and offering his testimony, and his min- 
ister with full theological equipment 
who can speak to the tensions of race, 
the antagonisms of labor dispute, the 
frustrations of injustice, the plight of 
the unwed mother, or the bitterness of 
the unwanted child. “Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord!” (Isaiah 43:12), 
Ye — philosopher, artist, scientist, poet. 
statesman, lawyer, teacher, and coun- 
sellor — ye are my witnesses! 


The Witness of Mercy 


le this connection it may be 
well to call particular attention to the 
witness of mercy. It has a large place 
in Scripture. Many Old Testament 
miracles are an expression of divine 
compassion, and the deed of mercy has 
an independent place alongside the pro- 
phetic word. The prophecies of the 
coming Messiah highlight concern with 
physical suffering and the spiritual dis- 
tress related to it. The One whom 
Isaiah heralded as God’s “witness to the 
people” came to earth bearing His wit- 
ness not only with words of teaching, 
but also with deeds of mercy. Jesus’ 
miracles of healing and feeding were in 
and by themselves a witness. They did 
not depend for success on attracting a 
crowd to hear a subsequent sermon, or 
maneuvering the objects of help into a 
position where they could be taught in 
words. And the same thing is clearly 
true of the apostolic miracles and other 
forms of compassion. Mercy stands 
forth in all its beauty as an independent 
witness. 


As a priest, every believer must bear 
the witness of mercy on life’s pedestrian 
way. The Good Samaritan is a witness 
too. Merely as Good Samaritan the 
Christian is not yet a witness, but sure- 
ly his compassion is no less a genuine 
part of his witness than his preach- 
ment. And the God whose power and 
goodness and wisdom are thus made 
manifest can use the one part of the wit- 
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ness together with the other for the 
accomplishment of His sovereign pur- 
pose. 

Here too, there is significant voca- 
tional specialization. This is an aspect 
of the Christians testimony when he 
carries on what we call social service 
work. And this is the glory of God’s 
servants in medicine — Christian physi- 
cians compassionately giving balm for 
and Christian nurses tenderly 


pain, 
smoothing fevered pillows — witnesses 
in white with God’s healing in their 
wings. 


Indeed, Christians in public welfare 
and community charities and in reli- 
giously neutral hospitals can bear a 
precious witness. May their number in- 
crease! But this is not yet the ideal! 
What of distinctively Christian social 
service agencies? Why not Christian 
hospitals, also in Reformed circles? 
Only then is mercy’s witness for God 
clear and strong, unmistakable in a 
badly mistaken world. 

Especially in its institutional phase 
the witness of mercy is today in an un- 
happy plight. Seldom is it in the name 
of Christ. It is to the shame of the 
Christian Church that after centuries 
of welcoming misery at its doors and 
to its very bosom, today the poor and 
needy largely pass by to wait upon 
government relief and non-ecclesiastical 
charity. The hand of public welfare 
and the hand of community charity are 
not the hands of Christ! The dilemma 
for the Church of coursé is a severe one, 
for its members are taxed by the state 
and solicited by a host of charities for 
the money which should be placed as 
alms in the hands of its deacons. What 
an emasculation of the witness of mercy 
when the deacons of the Church do 
little more as deacons than to pass 
offering plates on Sunday, count money 
on Monday, and put it in the bank on 
Tuesday! Granted that there are a few 
occasional cases of indigence within the 
Church, well provided for, is this then 
the extent of mercy’s reach? And when 
the reach is sometimes farther, must it 
be invariably all the way across the 
sea? 

Preaching missions, Gospel talks, 
Sunday School teaching, passing out 
tracts, and oral testimony are not yet 
a complete witness. Why not a witness 
of the deacons too in neighborhood 
evangelism? Why not even paid, full- 
time servants of the Church in the 
priestly task of the diaconate just as 
well as paid, full-time servants in the 
prophetic task of the ministry of the 


Word? The witness of mercy lam 
guishes in the Church. Let deacons be 
deacons! Let deacons be deacons — 
and they will be witnesses. 


Maximum Communication 


IE remains to consider complete: 
ness in the communication of the truth) 
The key is to be found in the means 0% 
communication used by God in bearing 
witness to Himself. God’s witness is 
always by means of the Word. And the 
Biblical idea of the Word is allem 
bracing. It includes both communi 
cation by deed and by language. Ii 
includes the Word by which the worldd 
were made and continued, and whick 
became flesh in the act of Bethlehe 
and was proclaimed in the act of Pente 
cost. But it also includes the Worc 
which was uttered by Moses and the 
prophets, by Christ and the apostles 
and which is now inscripturated in the 


Bible. 


The Christian witness must also be 
communicated in both deeds and words 
These two aspects cannot be sharply 
differentiated. They are actually one 
and they cannot be severed. When the 
lips speak, the eyes have a message too 
The voice and the demeanor together 
make utterance. The words and _ the 
music are one. The lines and_ the 
rhythm make a poem. The mind and the 
brush declare what is on the canvass. 

This was already implicit in the pre. 
ceding, where we dealt with deeds ob 
mercy. So also there are all the deeds 
of a holy and consecrated life. The 
eloquence of the Christian witness ix 
deeds has been put colloquially butt 
plainly thus, “What you are shouts se 
loudly that people can’t hear what yo 
say.” True enough. The doing of the 
Word, that’s witnessing — doing in the 
full breadth of all that by which ma 
expresses himself to his fellows on life’s 
pedestrian way. 


But the abstract must become con4 
crete. Complete witnessing may use 
the soapbox as well as the pulpit. If 
will carry over both the back fence and 
the telephone. It will employ radio. 
yes, and television too. Our God is not 
bound. There is the printed page, bear~ 
ing word and picture. Are we usings 
it well? Hardly. We must write more 
books, and they must be made known. 
There are the periodicals, of course. 
and they must go forth. We have small 
tracts. But let’s have a flood of pamph. 
lets too, cheap in form but rich in con+ 
tent of God’s vast truth, prepared b 
God’s witnesses in every sphere 0: 
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ede and flowing everywhere. 
Such things as these we must do. Or 
os the anildnen of this world always 
lo be wiser than the children of light? 

| There is much more. This writer is 
inardly competent to detail it. But we 
snow that all art is communication. 
ach and every art should bear our wit- 
iness. Let God’s witness be heard from 
toncert stage and recital hall. Let it 
pe heard in poetry, novel and drama. 


Tis this article I intend to exam- 
ne the organizational aspect of Chinese 
ifadical Christianity. Closely related to 
his are the questions of the propagan- 
fa and action of the Christianity now 
lominant in China. To _ understand 
ahese matters properly it will be neces- 
#ary to view them from the perspective 
fi the modern Ecumenical movement as 
whole. 


Ecumenical Organization 


{a Missions first en- 
ered China in 1807 in the person of 
obert Morrison. A hundred years 
ater there were about 3500 Protestant 
Missionaries in China of whom approxi- 
ately 1500 were men, 1000 were 
ives, and 1000 were single women. 
ese represented al] the major denom- 
nations and a number of missionary 
ocieties. The Chinese workers num- 
bered about 10,000, or three Chinese 
o one foreign worker. The formation 
of a national organization was first con- 
emplated at the Centenary Conference 
eld in 1907. 

In 1910 the World Missionary Con- 
erence, held at Edinburgh, initiated a 
nlan for the better coordination of Prot- 
sstant missionary forces. Eventually, 
he Continuation Committee of the 
sdinburgh Conference brought into 
existence the International Missionary 
ouncil. Its chairmen, John R. Mott, ar- 
ived in China in 1913 to preside over 
ne national and five regional confer- 
ences. For the first time chines: were 
ncluded’ in ihe national conference 
vith a representation of about one 
‘ourth. The conference urged “the unit- 
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Let it hang on the walls of the great 
museums of painting. Let it be etched 
against the sky in architectural line and 
form, so that the beauty of the Lord 
our God overshadows us. 


Why not a Heidelberg symphony on 


grace, with movements on sin, deliver- 
and gratitude? 
tieth century Milton, 


too? 


ance, Why not a twen- 
and a Rembrandt 


Why not church buildings which 


| commneniceal INA osprsa eae in (lana 


ing of Churches of similar ecclesiastical 
order planted in China by different 
Missionaries . . ., the organic union of 
Churches which already enjoy inter- 
communion in any particular . . ., 
federation, local and provincial, of all 
Churches . . ., and the formation of a 
National Council of the Churches.” 
American readers, of course, will not 
fail to recall the formation of the 
American Federal Council of Churches 
in 1908, which really gave the impetus 
to the whole development. 

Against the background of the liberal 
Ecumenical Movement the conflict be- 
tween Modernism and Fundamentalism 
also had its effect in China. The Evan- 
gelical missionaries with their Chinese 
co-workers soon organized the Bible 
Union in 1920, which grew to about 
2000 members in 1923. This hastened 
the calling of the first National Chris- 
tian Conference by the China Continua- 
tion Committee in 1922 when the Na- 
tional Christian Council was formed. 
This Council included most Churches 
and Missions then in China. But four 
years later, 1926, the Christian Mis- 
sionary Alliance and the China Inland 
Missions withdrew from it because of 
its Modernism and alleged social radi- 
calism. The China Inland Mission has 
been the biggest Mission in the world 
and numbered about a third of the 
Protestant missionaries in China. 

The NCC is a mere agency of co- 
operation and counsel without much 
actual ecclesiastical control. It was the 
formation of the Church of Christ in 
China as a national Church that gave 
rise to an indigenous, united Chinese 
Church. As early as the second General 
Missionary Conference held in 1890 


do not borrow their design, but speak 
clearly for the faith that is in us? Such 
things are witnessing too! 

The majesty of our God is our sum- 
His 


thrusts itself upon us. 


mons. beneficent totalitarianism 
Nothing less 
than a complete witness will do; a wit- 
ness containing the whole of revelation, 
commanding the whole man, and em- 


bracing the whole of life. 


Adieu Christianity avival lve JM adhere 


by PAUL SZTO 


there was a proposal for a united Pres- 
byterian Church in China. But this 
was not actualized until the Ecumenical 
Movement had come into full play in 
China as well as in other parts of the 
world. In 1918 the holding of a Pro- 
visional General Assembly, was pro- 
posed. It was held in 1922, the same 
year in which the NCC was formed. 
By 1927, sixteen denominations were 
associated with this new body. It 
claims to include about a third of the 
Protestants in China. As mentioned in 
my first article, (Reformed Journal, 
Noy. 1951). the Christian Reformed 
Church entered the field of China in 
this period and associated itself with 
the Presbyterian Church in China, a 
Church which refused to enter the 
union. 


Twenty-five Years of Political 
Unrest 


le is with the NCC and the CCC 
that we center our attention on the or- 
eanizational aspect of the radical Chris- 
tianity in China. The above brief his- 
torical account will serve to give readers 
a better grasp of the whole develop- 
ment. Yet it is fitting to remind our- 
selves once again that the Communist 
party was also created in this same 
period (1921). In fact China was still 
divided then, ten years after the Revolu- 
tion of 1911. The existence of the 
Communist party was the result of the 
New Culture Movement begun in 1919, 
which broke through traditional Con- 
fucianism, and then split into two 
branches, the one influenced by Ameri- 
can Pragmatism and the other by Rus- 
sian Communism. But this ideological 
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RADICAL CHRISTIANITY — Continued 


split was covered up by the emergence 
of the political movement called Na- 
tionalism, personified by Sun Yat-sen, 
who led the earlier Revolution but never 
achieved power himself. Through re- 
organization of the Nationalist party 
the Communists were absorbed into the 
Southern government, over against the 
Northern government which was in the 
hands of the contending war-lords. 
The party of Sun Yat-sen stood not only 
for the unification of the nation but al- 
so for the abolition of the “unequal 
treaties” with the foreign powers. The 
Boxer Rebellion in 1910 had been a 
precursor of anti-foreign feeling which 
again erupted strongly in 1925. 

During the unrest of the years 1925- 
27 when the northern area was con- 
quered, about 5000 of the approximate- 
ly 8000 Protestant missionaries were 
out of China. Of the remaining 3000, 
about 1590 were in Shanghai under the 
protection of foreign powers, about 
1000 were in other cities, and only 
about 500 remained in the interior. 
The National government was estab- 
lished in Nanking in 1928 under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek who had 
succeeded Sun Yat-sen after the latter’s 
death in 1925. Missionaries then be- 
gan to re-enter China with increasing 
numbers. There were 4375 Protestant 
missionaries in China in 1928, 4744 
in 1929, and 6346 in 1930. The Muk- 
den Incident occurred in 1931 and 
Japan gradually took over Manchuria, 
paving the way for a big war with 
China in 1937. With such an uncertain 
international situation Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China could hardly exceed 
the record high of 8000. This addi- 
tional information about the mission- 
aries in connection with the political 
development of China will give a back- 
ground for comparison with the recent 
retreat of missionaries from 1948 to 
1951 under the Communist regime. 
There are now less than 200 mission- 
aries in China. 

Tt is also necessary here to mention 
the split between the Nationalists and 
the Communists in 1927 with the result 
that a small-scale civil war persisted 
for ten years until the Japanese inva- 
sion called forth another cooperative 
effort in the face of a national crisis. 
But once this crisis passed with Japan’s 
defeat in World War II, the civil strife 
continued again. At its conclusion the 
Communists had driven the National 
Government to the island of Formosa 
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and established the People’s Govern- 
ment. For the third time in half a 
century (1900-1925-1950) the Church 
and Missions in China has to undergo 
trials, tribulations and_ persecutions. 
There are also many temptations. This 
is particularly so when there are in the 
Church many liberals and radicals with 
such powerful organizations as the NCC 
and CCC back of them. We have seen 
how their leaders fell an easy prey to 
the new government with increasing 
tempo. It remains for us to trace the 
same sad development in the organiza- 
tional front during the last three years. 


Church and State 


I N tracing the development of 
the radical leadership, we have observed 
that the first major contact between the 
Communist and the Church was pos- 
sible only after the “liberation” of 
Peiping in the winter of 1948. Then 
Nanking and Shanghai were still in the 
hands of the Nationalists. The possi- 
bility of a truce or peace remained until 
their fall in April-May of 1949. Fac- 
ing such uncertainty the Church of 
Christ in China (CCC) held its fifth 
general conference in Shanghai in 
October 1948 and expressed its desire 
for freedom of religion. “ ‘All things 
work together for good to them that 
love God.’ We must rejoice at all times. 
Whether conditions are favorable or 
not, remember that it is our duty to 
preach the Gospel, to preach the Gos- 
pel, to minister to all of humanity, to 
minister, minister” (Our Attitude To- 
ward the Political Situation, The 
Church — A CCC publication -— Au- 
gust 1949). But we shall soon find out 
how they really preach the Gospel. 

Attention has been called to four 
stages of psychology on the part of 
Chinese Christians during the first 
vear of Communist conquest, from the 
liberation of Peiping in November 1948 
to the establishment of the People’s 
Government in October 1949. They 
advanced from fear to astonishment, 
then to doubt, and finally to vain illu- 
sion when freedom of religion was writ- 
ten into the Common Program. While 
the Chinese delegation was not allowed 
to take part in the Bangkok Conference, 
held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches, in Decem- 
ber 1949, twenty liberal and radical 
Christians had the “freedom” to send a 


message to the Conference. Their mes 
sage ee with the statement that L's 
new chapter in the history of China 
has begun; a new era has dawned.’ 
Then, “Compared with the present moc 
ment, the changes of dynasties in thy 
4000 years have little significance; th 
revolutions of 1911, of 1927, and th 
war of resistance are but wavelets iii 
the rapids of time. . Heretofore? 
the Chinese church has kept itself aloo 
from the political torrents that surgee 
around it. The new philosophy consid! 
ers that all phases of life must neces 
sarily come under the influence of polil 
tics . . .. In areas of social servic 
and education we shall have to acce 
the leadership of the government” (“Te 
Our American Brothers,” Christian 
Century, March 29, 1950). 

In the winter of 1949, the Nation 
Christian Council (NCC) issued a mes: 
sage, “To the Christians of China.” I 
general, its tone is the same as the on: 
for the Missions. “Both now and her 
after the church will, of course, gladh 
exert its utmost endeavors, under th 
leadership of the People’s Government 
to fulfill the responsibility it bears as « 
people’s organization, continuing it: 
service to the people and energeticall 
meshing forward its pioneering work 

... In this new situation in whick 
it finds itself, the church should readilht 
accept criticism and engage in self 
examination” (Christian Century, Apri 
12, 1950). This is in accordance wit 
the method used by the Communist ini 
leading the people into confession meett 
ing, group study and self-criticism. 


In January 1950, the executive co 
mittee of the NCC met in Shanghai ano 
resolved to call a National Christi 
Conference to be held in August. I 
created the Committee on Arrang 
ments which consists of four study sect 
tion: a. On Church Reform; b. Ou 
Program for Christian Action; c. Agena 
cies for Christian Co-operation; and dk 
A Conference Manifesto. The Church 
Reform group was headed by T. © 
Chao and a Questionnaire was sent out 
to the churches for study and) answers 
But with other events going on, lik« 
the Christian Visiting Team led by Y\ 
T. Wu and the conferences betwee 
these radical leaders and the Premie 
this Conference was apparently abor: 
tive without the full support of th 
government itself. No report about il 
was heard again. 


In May 29, 1950, fifteen | 
C hristians, two Buddhists and one Mo 
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| 
wm, issued the Manifesto on World 
‘Peace. Its conclusion is: “We are 
“gtanding on the ground of religious be- 
‘ef and humanitarianism, calling on all 
(Lhristians, Mohammedans and all other 
‘@eligious believers all over China to 
‘itruggle to defend world peace, attain 
facial independence, to realize the Peo- 
ble’s Democracy, and by means of all 
%ractical and effectual words and action 
o unite closely with all peace-loving 
eoples of the whole world.” 


Chinese Christianity and the 
West 


es Korean War gave another 
Ground for this propaganda, and final- 
iy the Chinese Communist was brought 
spenly into the conflict. In the mean- 
While another Manifesto, called “The 
Path to be energetically pursued by 
@hristianity in China, within the effort 
af a new China’s national reconstruc- 
fion.” ushered the signing-the Manifesto 
Mnovement which lasts to the present 
fay. 

* In this connection, it is worthwhile 
® note an observation made by a lib- 
fral missionary, with initials “T. T..” 
ho wrote “The Situation of the Chris- 
ian Church in China: An Attempt at 
Inderstanding.” in the October issue 
Wf Ecumenical Review (a World Coun- 
il of Churches publication). He 
#tated: “During this three-year period, 
hinese Communists have achieved a 
adical revolution in their country, and 
hid the foundations of “New Democrat- 
? China. Within the process of this 
evolution and task of reconstruction, 
hinese Churches have also in the last 
Hear followed the Government’s lead in 
Accomplishing the first stages of a ‘Ref- 
rmation’ of their own. Their changed 
fielationship to the Ecumenical Move- 
ent is one of the inevitable results of 
ch a ‘Reformation’. ” Then he adds, 
However great our disappointment 
ith the news from China, and even 
ough we may be convinced that the 
hinese Church is making some tragic 
vistakes, we are truly ecumenical only 
we think and feel these mistakes to 
He not merely theirs but ours.” 

Yet this missionary also points out 
hat “the deepest root of this failure is 
Jurely lack of real theology . . . Reli- 
ion has been too often humanistic and 
ragmatic. Lack of well-thought-out 
conviction has sadly weakened many 
thurch leaders as well as ordinary 
‘hurch members. One of the things 
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for which there is an obvious vital need 
is sound theological doctrine as to the 
nature of the Church itself.” This all 
sounds good. Yet this missionary is not 
willing to examine his own theological 
presuppositions with those of the 
whole Ecumenical Movement so-called. 
As to the future hope of the Church in 
China he speaks of the “so-called ‘in- 
digenous sects’. which probably pre- 
sent a greater hope for the future of the 
Church than those 

churches which have 


linked with the West.” 


It is our conviction that the future 
hope lies in the Reformed witness and 
in a truly Reformed Ecumenicity. Be- 
cause only Reformed theology is truly 
Biblical Christianity in all its fulness, 
therefore only the Reformed Churches 
can have the true conception of the 
Church and of Missions. With the ex- 
panding project of Missions in the 
Christian Reformed Church in these 
last few years and the Reformed Ecu- 
menical Synod in its progress, the Re- 
formed witness should be strengthened 
in the world more than before. Nor 
should the Christian Reformed Church 
give up its work for China entirely. 
There are still some other means to 
contact the Chinese Christians. Before 
Morrison entered China in 1807 there 
already were scores of missionaries 
working among the Chinese in the 
Pacific islands. Once the| door was 
opened thev gradually entered the 
mainland. With the retreat of 1927 
some missionaries went to the Pacific, 
and once more now many missionaries, 
particularly those of the China Inland 
Mission, move to that area again. A Re- 
formed witness there is also necessary, 
and has the advantage of being nearer 
to the future reentry, both in time and 
space. 


denominational 
been closely 


Absorption 


ING let us come back to the 
great change in the last year. This 
great change was symbolized by the 
NCC Biennial Meeting in November, 
1950, though the National Christian 
Conference was not realized then, at 
which not a single missionary was pres- 
ent. A missionary describes this sort 
of meeting accurately: “several effec- 
tive techniques have manifestly been 
in constant employ by the Government, 
including the use of picked personnel 
(such as Y. T. Wu, Liu Liangmu, and 
Miss Cora Deng) who have functioned 
as Christian ‘representatives’ specially 


trusted by the Government, of informal 
consultations in an official atmosphere 
through which the Government deli- 
cately insists upon its desire without 
the issuing of commands, of control of 
meetings through the necessity of gain- 
ing permission for their being con- 
vened and of having observers present 
at all sessions, and of constant insist- 
ence that public expression through 
speech or signature be given of one’s 
‘view’ on all matters of Government 
concern.” Even so there were two 
parties in that Meeting and Y. T. Wu 
was defeated by George Wu in the elec- 
tion for the Chairmanship of the NCC. 
And the Meeting was still partly fi- 
nanced by the Mission Boards. An- 
other revealing fact is that Y. T. Wu, 
who accused American imperialism 
most violently, “insisted on drawing 
their salaries from American sources” 
to the very last. (“Do Institutions Ruin 
Missions?”, Christian Century, Nov. 14, 
1950). 


The General Assembly of the CCC 
met again in November 1950 and is- 
sued a message saying: “The Church 
endorses the ‘Common Program’ adop- 
ted in Peking last year, which guaran- 
tees religious liberty. It supports the 
policy of opposition to imperialism, 
feudalism and bureaucratic capital- 
ism.” 


Before we conclude this second part 
of the series we quote again from that 
missionary writer that “in addition to 
their participation in this political 
volie-face and social renaissance, 
Chinese Christian leaders have been 
led step by step, within a period of less 
than one year, to radically new situa- 
tions inside the Church itself.” This 
refers to the results of the National 
Conference of Christian leaders called 
by the government and held in Peking 
from April 16 to 21, 1951. It is evident 
that the NCC had failed to bring into 
existence the National Christian Con- 
ference without the full support of the 
government, and in its own time the 
government began to take a direct 
hand in the affairs of the Church. 
Therefore, once again, we have seen 
that the destiny of the organizations 
is the same as that of the radical 
leaders in that they have been gradual- 
ly absorbed into the new regime. A 
new phase of radical Christianity has 
begun with this Conference with much 
propaganda and action. We hope to 
discuss its far reaching effects in the 
next issue. 
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LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


On the Race Problem 


Editors: 

Some of us have been mindful of 
the existence of the race problem 
for a number of years. But where- 
as, as a Church we were not so di- 
rectly faced with it, we have not 
tried very hard to solve the prob- 
lem. Circumstances force us to 
give an answer at this present time, 
so that we become duty bound to 
come to some kind of a conclusion. 
Since the Editor of The Banner did 
not agree with the Young Calvinist, 
and Prof. H. R. Boer is defending 
the Young Calvinists it seems to me 
the thing is thrown in the lap of 
the Church to make a sincere study 
of it. What I regret very much is 
the apparent heat in Prof. Boer’s 
article in the Journal of November, 
1951. It seems to me that merely 
a start is made and nothing has 
been solved at all. I hope many of 
our leaders will take a hold of it 
and give us some light on the sub- 
ject. 

Rev. H. Dekker advised not to 
mention it and to let the problem 
be solved step by step. Well, are we 
afraid of it to face it now? I would 
like to advance a few thoughts with- 
out trying to enter into the debate 
with our learned Prof. Boer or any 
other of our esteemed leaders. 

We believe a Holy Universal 
Church consists of all the races 
under the sun. The dispersion from 
the tower of Babel was an act of 
grace, an expediency to last until 
the day of perfection. Though our 
unity in Christ is perfect in princi- 
ple, the fellowship in Christ is tem- 
porarily hampered by childhood, 
by differences in character, by age 
old tradition, by all kinds of imper- 
fection. Nowhere do we read in the 
Bible that everybody shall live in 
our tent. We can best live in Chris- 
tian unity with some types of be- 
lievers at a certain distance. Dif- 
ference is not necessarily inferiority 
or superiority. History tells us that 
God deals with mankind as fami- 
lies. The ultimate realization of 
redemption is, one flock and one 
fold. 

It behooves us to be cautious 
about equalities as the present 
world-wide attempt in that respect 


seems to be inspired from beneath. 
The possibility of social equality is 
retarded because in Christ there 
will be male and female until the 
day Christ shall be all in all.* Not 
humanity, but the nations shall 
bring their honor and glory into 
the New Jerusalem. Kindred spirits 
enjoy each other’s fellowship. 

Just a condensed little outburst. 
With thanks for this space, I am 
yours for a solution of the Race 
question. 

Reinder Van Til 
Highland, - Indiana. 


* Ci. Galatians 3:28) =) = here scan be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no 
male and female; for ye all are one man 
in Christ Jesus. — Eps. 


On Divorce and Remarriage 
Editors: 


Your Journal has been enjoyed 
and studied this past year and | 
hereby wish to renew my subscrip- 
tion. Many of the articles require 
study, which is of course all to the 
good. I do not agree with all the 
conclusions reached — notably the 
ones about our relation to the NAE. 

I would like to commend Rev. G. 
Stob on his clearly stated “cases” 
setting forth the position of our 
Church on Divorce and Remar- 
riage. May I address a few thoughts 
to Rev. Stob’s article? 

Case No. 3 would be more com- 
plicated if Mr. Highpocket, the 
pagan, had married the divorcee 
Mrs. Smith, former member of the 
Christian Reformed Church. He 
could, upon repentance, be a mem- 
ber of the Christian Reformed 
Church and _ still live with Mrs. 
Smith, but she could not! Also—if 
the expression “living in adultery” 
holds for Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, 
doesn’t it also hold for David, Solo- 
mon, Jacob, etc., or has the seventh 
commandment changed? 

In Mark 10:8, speaking of di- 
vorce and remarriage, Christ says: 
“And they two shall become one 
flesh.” But in I Cor. 6:16, Paul 
uses these same words of “He that 
is joined to a harlot.” Must we 
conclude the Christian Reformed 
Church forbids the latter to marry 
as it does the former? 


Synod uses the following sen- 
tence in one of its “grounds’”—“It 
would be contrary to the express 
teaching of Scripture to accord the 
same treatment to those who have 
sinned without the law as to those 
who have sinned under the law.” 
But even their “proof texts” prove 
the opposite — which is this: The 
same treatment is measured out to 
all but the degree differs. Luke 12: 
47, 48: Beaten with few or many 
stripes. Rom. 2:12—“For as many 
as have sinned without law shall 
also perish without law.” I Timo- 
thy 1:13 and Acts 3:17 are also 
mentioned in this connection; but 
neither Paul nor the Jews were ig- 
norant of the law and the prophets 
andthe Messiah. Our Synod says in 
“complete ignorance of the teaching 
of the Word of God...” 

Perhaps some of the points may 
be cleared in some future article? 
Rest assured your writings are ap- 
preciated. 


Sincerely, 
John Yonker, 


Route 2, 
Lynden, Washington 


The Vatican Issue 
Editors: 

Your Journal has maintained a 
vigorous intellectual concern and 
many articles deserve the widest 
reading. May it have long life . 
The attitudes sometimes reflected 
toward the NAE — hardly an infal- 
lible organization — are sometimes 
questionable; apparently the NAE 
and Liberalism are joint enemies of 
Reformed thought at turn after 
turn. Now it is the Vatican issue. 
That a wider base, of permanent 
theological protest, is necessary, 
NAE readers would doubtless ad- 
mit; you are right. That therefore 
the NAE church step protest on 
Reformation Sunday was a step of 
“frantic alarm” outside a “frame- 
work of dignity compatible with 
trust in God as the Ruler of the 
nations and in His Christ as the 
Head of the Church” hardly fol- 
lows. Luther wrote his theological 
protests but he also nailed the theses 
to the castle church door. 


Appreciatively, 


Carl F. H. Henry 
Fuller Theol. Sem. 


